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HIGHLIGHTS 


►  We  adapted  an  existing  micro-cogeneration  model  to  represent  a  PEMFC. 

►  We  conducted  tests  to  characterize  the  performance  of  a  PEMFC. 

►  We  calibrated  and  validated  the  model  of  the  PEMFC  with  experimental  data. 
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The  cogeneration  of  heat  and  electricity  using  small-scale  fuel-cell  devices  may  lead  to  reduced  energy 
consumption,  lower  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  and  less  reliance  on  the  central  electrical  grid.  Without 
accurate  methods  to  simulate  thermal  and  electrical  production  concurrently  with  the  operation  of 
coupled  plant  components  and  the  demands  of  the  host  building  and  its  occupants,  these  potential 
benefits  can  not  be  fully  assessed  nor  can  the  deployment  of  fuel-cell  micro-cogeneration  be  optimally 
configured.  Enhancements  are  proposed  to  an  existing  fuel-cell  micro-cogeneration  model  and  then  its 
calibration  is  demonstrated  using  empirical  data  gathered  from  experiments  conducted  with  a  1.0  1<Wac 
PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device.  The  experimental  configuration,  types  of  instrumentation  employed, 
and  the  operating  scenarios  examined  are  treated.  The  calibration  coefficients  necessary  to  accurately 
simulate  the  thermal  and  electrical  performance  of  this  device  are  presented  and  then  the  validity  of  the 
model’s  functional  form  and  its  calibration  are  assessed  through  the  comparison  of  model  predictions  to 
measurements  from  a  disjunct  set  of  10  tests. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

The  production  of  combined  heat  and  electric  power  on  a  resi¬ 
dential  scale  (<15  kWAc)  from  a  single  fuel  source  is  known  as 
micro-cogeneration.  Micro-cogeneration  systems  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  reduce  energy  demands  of  the  residential  sector  for  space 
heating,  domestic  hot  water  heating,  and  electricity.  Reduced 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  reduced  reliance  upon  central 
electrical  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  systems  are 
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possible  benefits.  An  overview  of  the  micro-cogeneration  field  is 
provided  in  Refs.  [1]  and  [2]. 

Fuel  cells  can  form  the  basis  of  a  micro-cogeneration  system. 
In  order  to  be  viable,  fuel-cell  based  micro-cogeneration 
systems  must  be  competitive  with  current  combined-cycle 
fossil  fuel  power  plants  that  have  net  electrical  efficiencies  of 
approximately  55%  relative  to  the  fuel’s  lower  heating  value 
(LHV)  [3,4].  As  fuel-cell  micro-cogeneration  is  unlikely  to  ach¬ 
ieve  this  electrical  efficiency  level,  the  effective  use  of  the  heat 
production  is  necessary  to  compete  with  efficient  central  power 
plants. 

Building  performance  simulation  (BPS)  can  be  used  to  assess  the 
benefits  of  fuel-cell  based  micro-cogeneration  systems.  By  using 
BPS  methods  it  is  possible  to  simulate  complex  interactions 
involving  micro-cogeneration  systems,  occupant  behavior,  building 
envelopes,  climate  data,  control  systems  and  conventional 
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residential  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  equipment. 
Annex  42  of  the  International  Energy  Agency’s  Energy  Conservation 
in  Buildings  and  Community  Systems  Programme  (IEA/ECBCS)  [5] 
was  founded  to  develop  the  tools  that  are  necessary  to  use  BPS  to 
assess  the  benefits  of  micro-cogeneration  systems. 

Efforts  by  Annex  42  members  led  to  the  development  of  a  fuel¬ 
cell  micro-cogeneration  model  for  implementation  into  BPS  tools. 
In  this  model  the  system  is  discretized  into  control  volumes  whose 
boundaries  exchange  energy  and  mass  flows.  A  schematic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Annex  42  model  illustrating  the  control  volumes 
and  their  interactions  is  provided  in  Fig.  1. 

Although  first  conceived  for  modeling  solid-oxide  fuel-cell 
(SOFC)  micro-cogeneration  devices  [6],  the  model  was  later 
expanded  [7]  to  consider  proton-exchange  membrane  fuel-cell 
(PEMFC)  devices  as  well.  By  exercising  the  appropriate  combina¬ 
tion  of  control  volumes  the  model  can  be  configured  to  represent 
either  SOFC  or  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  devices.  The  model 
represents  the  following  sub-systems: 

•  A  fuel-cell  power  module  (FCPM)  that  produces  heat  and  DC 
power.  The  control  volume  representing  the  FCPM  includes  the 
anode/cathode  stack  as  well  as  fuel  reforming  components  (see 
Ref.  [7]  for  details). 

•  A  power  conditioning  unit  (PCU)  that  converts  DC  power 
produced  by  the  FCPM  to  AC  power. 

•  The  internal  components  that  consume  AC  power  (AC  ancil- 
laries)  other  than  the  PCU. 

•  A  fuel-cell  housing  that  loses  heat  to  the  surrounding 
environment. 

•  An  air  supply  system  that  provides  the  necessary  oxygen  to 
support  the  reforming  and  electrochemical  reactions  that  take 
place  in  the  FCPM. 


•  A  system  that  supplies  fuel  to  support  the  reactions  that  take 
place  in  the  FCPM. 

•  A  gas-water  heat  exchanger  to  recover  thermal  energy  from  the 
FCPM’s  product  gases  in  SOFC  devices. 

•  A  water- water  heat  exchanger  to  recover  thermal  energy  from 
PEMFC  devices. 

The  Annex  42  model  represents  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
sub-systems  using  empirical  data  gathered  from  experiments 
conducted  with  coherent  fuel-cell  micro-cogeneration  devices 
rather  than  employing  theoretical  thermodynamic  and  chemical 
relations.  A  demonstration  of  this  calibration  procedure  is  provided 
in  Ref.  [8],  which  shows  how  data  from  a  series  of  45  steady-state 
and  transient  tests  were  utilized  to  calibrate  the  Annex  42  model 
to  represent  the  behavior  of  a  2.8  1<Wac  SOFC  micro-cogeneration 
device.  The  calibration  of  the  Annex  42  model  performed  in 
Ref.  [8]  was  validated  in  Ref.  [9]  using  data  from  16  additional 
experiments  that  were  disjunct  from  those  employed  in  the  cali¬ 
bration.  An  alternate  calibration  approach  was  taken  by  Ref.  [10], 
who  employed  a  detailed  SOFC  chemical  process  model  to  calibrate 
the  Annex  42  model  for  hypothetical  micro-cogeneration  devices. 

Recently,  numerous  researchers  have  contributed  to  the 
modeling  of  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  devices.  In  Ref.  [11] 
a  model  is  developed  and  used  to  simulate  PEMFC  performance 
on  an  annual  basis  in  rural  Venezuela.  However,  this  model  may  not 
be  sufficiently  detailed  for  BPS  simulation  on  smaller  time  scales. 
References  [12-16]  describe  models  that  focus  on  simulating  the 
electrochemical  processes  within  the  PEMFC.  The  goal  of  these 
models  has  been  to  provide  guidance  to  PEMFC  designers  and  they 
are  not  intended  for  direct  use  with  BPS,  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  their  results  to  eventually  calibrate  the  Annex  42 
model  (as  was  done  in  Ref.  [10]). 


air 


fuel  (e.g.  natural  gas) 


liquid  water 


Fig.  1.  Annex  42  fuel-cell  micro-cogeneration  model. 
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Although  the  Annex  42  model  was  developed  to  represent  both 
SOFC  and  PEMFC  devices,  to  date  the  model  has  not  been  calibrated 
to  represent  the  performance  of  an  actual  PEMFC  micro¬ 
cogeneration  device.  Furthermore,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
model’s  functional  form  for  treating  PEMFC  systems  has  not  been 
confirmed  using  measured  data.  The  current  paper  makes 
a  contribution  to  this  field  of  study  by  examining  the  suitability  of 
the  Annex  42  model  for  representing  PEMFC  devices,  proposing 
some  improvements,  and  then  calibrating  the  revised  model  to 
represent  the  performance  of  a  1.0  1<Wac  PEMFC  micro¬ 
cogeneration  device.  Experimental  data  were  gathered  from  52 
steady-state  and  4  transient  tests,  which  collectively  constitute 
a  performance  map  of  the  device.  The  design  of  the  experiments 
and  a  description  of  the  instrumentation  employed  are  provided, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  propagation  of  measurement  uncertainties 
into  derived  quantities  is  presented.  The  procedures  used  to  cali¬ 
brate  the  Annex  42  model  to  represent  the  device  are  then  detailed, 
following  which  a  validation  of  the  calibrated  model  is  provided  by 
contrasting  model  predictions  to  measurements  taken  from  an 
additional  10  tests  that  were  not  included  in  the  calibration  data 
set.  To  begin,  some  pertinent  aspects  of  the  Annex  42  model  are 
highlighted  and  improvements  are  proposed  to  provide  the 
necessary  context  for  the  sections  that  follow. 

2.  Model  description 

As  described  in  the  introduction,  the  Annex  42  model  can  be 
configured  to  represent  either  a  SOFC  or  a  PEMFC  micro¬ 
cogeneration  device.  A  detailed  description  of  aspects  of  the 
model  critical  to  the  treatment  of  SOFCs  and  their  calibration  was 
provided  by  Ref.  [8].  This  section  supplements  that  material  by 
focusing  on  the  aspects  of  the  model  that  are  unique  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  PEMFCs. 

A  number  of  the  control  volumes  included  in  the  Annex  42 
model  are  not  pertinent  to  PEMFC  devices.  States  7—19  shown  on 
the  left  side  of  Fig.  1  refer  to  working  fluid  states  relevant  to  the 
gas-water  heat  exchanger  that  is  used  to  produce  the  useful 
thermal  output  in  SOFC  systems,  as  well  as  an  optional  auxiliary 
burner  and  a  dilution  air  heat  recovery  ventilator  (HRV).  These 
components  do  not  exist  in  PEMFC  systems.  Rather,  a  water— water 
heat  exchanger  that  recovers  thermal  energy  from  the  PEMFC  stack 
produces  the  useful  thermal  output  (see  states  21-26  in  the 
bottom-center  of  Fig.  1 ). 

The  Annex  42  model  represents  the  stack  cooling  loop  in  detail. 
The  stack  coolant  fluid  is  circulated  by  a  pump  (states  24-21 )  to  the 
FCPM’s  internal  heat  exchanger  where  it  recovers  the  heat  that  is 
generated  by  electrochemical  processes  (states  21-22).  The  stack 
coolant  fluid  then  passes  through  a  water-water  heat  exchanger 
(called  the  external  heat  exchanger,  states  22-23),  where  energy  is 
transferred  to  an  external  coolant  stream  (states  25-26).  This 
external  coolant  stream  is  connected  to  the  plant  network  that 
exploits  this  thermal  output  to  supply  the  building’s  space  and/or 
water  heating  needs.  The  Annex  42  model  also  includes  an  air 
cooler  (states  23-24)  in  the  stack  cooling  loop  that  is  present  in 
some  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  devices  for  rejecting  additional 
heat  to  regulate  the  stack  temperature.  Methods  are  prescribed  in 
the  Annex  42  model  for  resolving  the  pump,  the  FCPM’s  internal 
heat  exchanger,  the  external  water— water  heat  exchanger,  and  the 
air  cooler  [7]. 

This  explicit  representation  of  the  stack  cooling  loop  was  added 
to  the  Annex  42  model  to  support  the  representation  of  PEMFC 
devices.  However,  as  the  model  was  never  calibrated  to  represent 
the  performance  of  an  actual  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device, 
the  practicality  of  this  approach  was  never  assessed.  Some  disad¬ 
vantages  of  these  aspects  of  the  Annex  42  model  have  become 


apparent  during  the  current  study.  Firstly,  it  would  be  excessively 
difficult  to  implement  in  practice  the  instrumentation  required  to 
measure  the  thermal  and  electrical  performance  of  the  pump  and 
air  cooler.  Furthermore,  the  calibration  of  the  external  water— water 
heat  exchanger  requires  measuring  the  flow  rate  and  temperature 
of  the  stack  coolant  fluid  at  states  22  and  23,  necessitating  invasive 
measurements.  Finally,  the  method  recommended  for  modeling 
the  external  water-water  heat  exchanger  is  not  well  supported  in 
the  literature  and  is  cast  in  a  functional  form  that  is  not  pragmatic 
to  calibrate. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above,  an  alternate  method  is  proposed 
here  for  treating  the  stack  cooling  loop.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
resolve  the  sub-components  of  the  stack  cooling  loop  (pump,  air 
cooler,  internal  heat  exchanger),  with  this  method  the  stack  cooling 
is  treated  in  a  manner  that  is  pragmatic  from  a  model  calibration 
perspective.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  only  practical  to  directly 
measure  the  flow  rate  and  temperatures  in  the  external-cooling- 
stream  side  of  the  external  water-water  heat  exchanger,  that  is 
states  25  and  26.  This  alternate  method  preserves  the  structure  of 
the  Annex  42  model,  but  essentially  nullifies  the  air  cooler,  pump, 
and  internal  heat  exchanger  in  the  stack  cooling  loop,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  solve  state  points  21  through  24.  Rather,  an  energy 
balance  is  formed  on  the  external  heat  exchanger  that  equates  the 
thermal  energy  released  by  the  FCPM  to  the  thermal  energy 
increase  in  the  external-cooling-stream  side  of  the  external  water- 
water  heat  exchanger.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  heat  loss  from  the 
external  heat  exchanger  is  negligible  and  that  the  heat  capacity  of 
the  fluid  stream  remains  constant  through  the  heat  exchanger,  then 
the  energy  balance  can  be  written  as, 

Qs-c ool  ~  ^ •  (Tw-out  —  ^w-in)  0) 

where  qs_COoi  is  the  heat  released  by  the  FCPM  (W).  N  is  flow  rate  of 
the  external  coolant  through  the  heat  exchanger  (kmol  s-1)  and  cP 
is  its  heat  capacity  (J  kmol-1  °C_1).  Tw_in  is  the  temperature  of  the 
coolant  stream  entering  the  heat  exchanger  (state  25  in  Fig.  1)  and 
fw-out  is  the  temperature  of  water  exiting  the  heat  exchanger  (state 
26). 

In  the  Annex  42  model  qs-cooi  is  determined  as  a  third-order 
parametric  function  of  the  FCPM’s  net  DC  power  production  (Pe i, 
in  W).  The  measurements  gathered  in  the  present  study  revealed 
that  Tw-in  was  also  a  significant  determinant  of  qs-Cooi-  Consequently, 
an  alternate  functional  form  is  proposed, 

Qs-cool  =  r0  +  rl  ”^el°  r2  '  (Tw-in  -  T0)a'  (2) 

where  r2-,  cq,  and  To  are  parameters  to  be  determined  by  calibrating 
the  dependent  observations  of  qs-Cooi  to  the  independently 
controlled  boundary  conditions  Pe\  and  Twin-  In  the  model’s 
implementation,  Equation  (2)  is  used  to  determine  qs_COoi  and  this 
value  is  subsequently  employed  in  Equation  (1 )  to  determine  Tw_out. 

The  derivation  of  the  r2,  cq,  and  To  parameters  and  those  for 
characterizing  other  aspects  of  the  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration 
device  will  be  described  in  Section  5.  The  next  section  describes 
the  experimental  methods  employed  to  gather  the  data  necessary 
to  perform  these  calibrations. 

3.  Experimental  methods 

3.1.  Experimental  configuration 

A  schematic  representation  of  the  experimental  configuration  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  fuel-cell  was  configured  to  draw  air  from 
the  surrounding  laboratory  environment  and  was  supplied  with 
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Dashed  line  represents  PEMFC 


Fig.  2.  Schematic  representation  of  the  experimental  configuration. 


methane  from  cylinders.  Coolant  water  was  supplied  to  the 
PEMFC’s  heat  exchanger  from  a  tank.  The  temperature  of  the  tank 
could  be  controlled  by  rejecting  energy  from  the  tank  through 
a  water-air  heat  exchanger  in  an  air-handling  unit.  The  tank’s 
temperature  could  also  be  controlled  by  drawing  off  hot  water  and 
replacing  it  with  cold  water  from  the  city  mains.  An  experimental 
plan  was  designed  according  to  Ref.  [17]  to  characterize  the 
performance  of  the  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device  under 
precisely  controlled  operating  conditions  using  this  setup. 

Two  variables  were  controlled  in  the  experiments.  The  first  was 
the  temperature  of  the  coolant  water  supplied  to  the  PEMFC,  Tw_ jn 
(refer  to  Fig.  2).  The  second  was  a  control  setting  on  the  device  that 
determined  the  AC  power  supplied  to  the  grid,  Pag  The  target  range 
over  which  these  variables  were  controlled  and  the  nominal  values 
achieved  in  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device’s  control  system  would 
respond  to  these  boundary  conditions  by  modulating  a  number  of 
variables  pertinent  to  the  model’s  calibration,  for  example  the  fuel 
(Nfuei)  and  air  (Nair)  supply  rates.  As  well,  it  would  modulate  the 
temperature  of  the  exiting  coolant  water  (Tw_out)  by  controlling  an 
internal  pump  that  determined  the  coolant  water  flow  rate  (Nw) 
through  the  device.  Consequently,  the  DC  and  AC  ancillary  power 
consumption  (Panc-DC  and  Pane  -ac)  were  determined  by  the  PEMFC 
micro-cogeneration  device’s  control  system’s  response  to  the 
externally  controlled  boundary  conditions. 


Table  1 

Operating  range  and  experimentally  achieved  values  for  externally  controlled 
boundary  conditions. 


boundary  condition 

Operating  range 

Experimentally  investigated  values 

T/v-in 

15-60  °C 

16,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  55,  59  °C 

Pac 

250-1000 W 

272,  540,  750,  980  W 

Steady-state  tests  were  conducted  for  each  of  the  combinations 
of  Tw_in  and  Pac  given  in  Table  1.  Each  test  lasted  about  60  min.  After 
a  stabilization  period,  during  which  the  boundary  conditions  were 
monitored  to  ensure  that  steady-state  conditions  had  been  ach¬ 
ieved,  the  data  were  logged  for  a  period  of  about  30  min.  The 
duration  of  these  periods  was  chosen  to  allow  for  enough  data  to  be 
logged  such  that  the  precision  index  (see  Section  4)  would  be 
negligible  for  most  cases.  These  data  were  utilized  to  derive  the 
steady-state  performance  parameters  that  were  used  to  calibrate 
the  model,  as  detailed  in  later  sections  of  the  paper. 

3.2.  Instrumentation  and  measurement  methods 

Thorsteinson  et  al.  [18]  describe  the  development  of  the 
experimental  apparatus  that  was  used  to  operate  the  PEMFC  micro¬ 
cogeneration  device  and  to  control  the  external  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  discussed  above.  A  number  of  important  modifications  were 
made  to  the  experimental  apparatus  described  in  this  earlier  work 
in  order  to  reduce  experimental  uncertainty.  Firstly,  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  in  predicting  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  supply,  the 
device  was  operated  with  tanks  of  methane  rather  than  utility- 
supplied  natural  gas.  The  composition  of  the  fuel  supply  and  its 
impact  on  experimental  uncertainty  are  described  in  Section  4.3. 

Secondly,  some  of  the  instrumentation  was  modified  to  accord 
with  Fig.  3.  The  types  of  measurements  taken  and  the  sensors 
employed  are  listed  in  Table  2.  The  gross  DC  power  output  (Pdc)  was 
derived  from  current  (Jdc)  and  voltage  (Vdc)  measurements,  taken 
with  a  current  shunt  and  voltage  divider  respectively.  The  same 
methods  were  used  to  determine  the  DC  ancillary  power  supply 
(Panc-Dc)  from  current  (Janc-Dc)  and  voltage  (Vanc-Dc)  measurements. 
The  net  AC  power  output  to  the  grid  (Pac)  was  measured  directly  by 
a  meter  that  combined  a  current  transformer  and  a  voltmeter.  The 
AC  current  output  to  the  grid  (/ac)  was  separately  measured  with 
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a  second  current  transformer.  The  AC  ancillary  current  (W-ac)  and 
the  AC  current  output  by  the  PCU  (/pcu)  were  also  measured  with 
current  transformers. 

The  temperature  rise  of  the  coolant  through  the  heat  exchanger 
(A Tw  =  Tw-out  -  Tw_in  in  °C)  was  measured  directly  with  a  pair  of 
matched  RTDs  with  calibrated  wire  lengths  sensed  by  a  revenue 
grade  heat  meter.  Tw_out  was  measured  with  one  RTD  of  the 
matched  pair  that  was  located  at  the  heat  exchanger’s  outlet.  Tw- in 
was  derived  from  measurements  of  AT  and  Tw_out-  The  flow  rate  of 
the  coolant  through  the  heat  exchanger  (Nw  in  kmol  s-1)  was 
derived  from  measurements  of  the  volumetric  flow  rate  (Vw  in 
L  min-1)  taken  with  an  ultrasonic  flow  meter  and  determination  of 
the  coolant’s  density  from  its  temperature  at  the  heat  exchanger 
inlet  (Tw_in  in  °C). 

The  rate  of  fuel  supplied  to  the  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration 
device  (Nfuel  in  kmol  s-1)  was  measured  directly  with  a  Coriolis 
mass  flow  meter.  The  ambient  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
housing  the  experiment  was  also  sensed  (Tam b  in  °C)  as  were  the 
exhaust  gas  temperature  (Tex  in  °C)  and  dry  molar  percentage  of 
C02  in  the  exhaust  gas  (yex). 

Most  of  the  instruments  were  sensed  and  their  data  logged  by 
a  data  acquisition  system  (DAQ)  at  an  interval  of  6  s.  There  were 
several  exceptions  to  this.  Tw_out  and  ATW  were  logged  by  a  heat 
meter  that  subsequently  output  these  data  to  the  DAQ.  However, 


Table  2 

Sensor  types  and  measured  parameters. 


Primary  measurement 

Sensed  quantity 

Sensor  type 

T/v-outi  Eambi  Tex 

Temperature 

Resistance  temperature 
detector  (RTD) 

ATW 

Temperature  difference 

Matched  RTDs 

Vw 

Volumetric  flow  rate 

Ultrasonic  flow  meter 

Nfuel 

Molar  flow  rate 

Coriolis  flow  meter 

yex 

Dry  molar  percentage 

Non-dispersive  infrared 

of  C02 

absorption 

Pac 

AC  power 

Current  transformer  and 
voltmeter 

I PCU.  hnc-AC 

AC  current 

Current  transformer 

^DC,  ^anc-DC 

DC  voltage 

Voltage  divider 

T)C>  hnc-DC 

DC  current 

Current  shunt 

the  heat  meter  produced  its  output  at  a  lower  frequency,  sending 
a  signal  to  the  DAQ  every  72  s.  Pac  was  directly  logged  by  a  separate 
computer.  To  ensure  synchronization  between  these  measure¬ 
ments  and  those  taken  with  the  DAQ  the  clocks  of  the  computer 
and  the  DAQ  were  synchronized  daily. 

The  next  section  describes  how  these  primary  measurements 
were  used  to  derive  the  thermal  and  electrical  performance 
parameters  necessary  to  calibrate  the  model. 

4.  Analysis  of  measurements  and  treatment  of  uncertainty 

4.1.  Instrumentation  bias  errors 

The  method  recommended  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  [19,20]  was  used  to  propagate  the  individual 
sources  of  bias  errors  associated  with  each  primary  measurement, 

BP  =  ^  +  Bj  +  ...  +  Bf]V2  (3) 

where  Bp  is  the  overall  bias  error  associated  with  a  primary 
measurement.  B\,  Bj,  etc.  are  individual  sources  of  bias  errors  for 
that  measurement,  such  as  imperfections  in  calibration  curves,  the 
bias  of  a  resistor  in  a  current  shunt,  the  resolution  of  the  DAQ  for 
reading  voltage  signals,  etc.  This  method  assumes  that  each  source 
of  bias  is  independent. 

All  possible  individual  sources  of  bias  errors  were  accounted  for 
and  Equation  (3)  was  applied  to  determine  the  value  of  Bp  for  each 
of  the  primary  measurements.  These  values  are  given  in  Table  3.  A 
series  of  verification  tests  were  then  performed  during  which 
the  measurements  taken  with  a  number  of  the  instruments  listed 
in  Table  2  were  compared  to  values  determined  with  reference 
instruments.  For  example,  the  matched  RTD’s  were  each 
submerged  simultaneously  in  different  constant  temperature  baths 
and  their  measurement  of  temperature  difference  was  compared  to 
reference  RTDs  that  were  also  submerged.  These  verification  tests 
spanned  the  range  of  values  anticipated  in  the  controlled  experi¬ 
ments  and  in  all  cases  confirmed  that  the  Bp  values  determined 
with  Equation  (3)  were  reasonable. 
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Table  3 

Bias  errors  and  uncertainty  for  primary  measurement  quantities. 


Measured  quantity 

BP 

^P,95 

^DC 

0.5%  of  value 

0.5%  of  value 

be 

0.5%  of  value 

0.5%  of  value 

^anc-DC 

0.5%  of  value 

0.5%  of  value 

hnc-DC 

0.5%  of  value 

0.5— 0.7%  of  value 

Jpcu 

1.1%  of  value 

1.1%  of  value 

Iac 

1.1%  of  value 

1.1%  of  value 

Pac 

3.5— 5.9%  of  value 

3.5— 5.9%  of  value 

Nfuel 

0.7%  of  value 

0.7%  of  value 

Vw 

2.2-4.9%  of  value 

2.2-6.5%  of  value 

T/v-out 

0.6  °C 

0.6— 0.8  °C 

ATW 

0.8-1.5%  of  value 
(0.13-0.38  °C) 

0.8— 4.9%  of  value 

yex 

2.9-7.4%  of  value 

2.9— 7.4%  of  value 

4.2.  Uncertainty  in  primary  measurements 


As  previously  mentioned,  tests  were  conducted  under  steady 
conditions  and  data  were  logged  for  a  period  of  time  (typically 
30  min)  to  derive  the  calibration  data.  For  each  test,  the 
average  value  of  each  primary  measurement  was  determined  over 
the  test’s  duration.  The  precision  index  of  the  average  value  of  each 
primary  measurement  was  then  determined  as  follows, 


SP 


1 

Vn' 


1/2 


E^i(x,--x)2 


N-  1 


(4) 


where  SP  is  the  precision  index  of  the  average  value,  N  is  the 
number  of  instantaneous  measurements  logged  over  the  steady 
period,  X;  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  primary  measurement, 
and  X  is  the  corresponding  average  value. 

The  overall  bias  errors  determined  with  Equation  (3)  and  the 
precision  indices  determined  with  Equation  (4)  were  then 
combined  to  determine  the  uncertainty  of  the  average  of  each 
primary  measurement  quantity  at  a  95%  confidence  interval, 


Up 


95%  = 


=  A  B2  + 


-  \  2 


(t-Sp) 


(5) 


where  UP  95%  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  averaged  value,  t  is  the 
statistical  Student’s  t-value  and  depends  on  the  number  of 
instantaneous  measurements  used  to  determine  the  average. 

The  Up  95%  values  associated  with  each  primary  measurement 
quantity  over  the  range  of  values  measured  during  the  steady-state 
tests  are  provided  in  Table  3.  In  most  cases  the  higher  levels  of 
uncertainty  are  associated  with  measurements  of  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  the  case  of  electrical  currents,  flow  rates,  and 
temperature  differences.  By  contrasting  the  BP  and  UP  95%  values  in 
this  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  the  bias  errors  are  the 
dominant  contributor  to  uncertainty.  The  exception  to  this  is  with 
A Tw,  where  it  was  found  that  the  precision  index  dominated  in 
some  cases  because  of  the  lower  sampling  frequency  of  the  heat 
meter  (refer  to  Section  3.2). 


4.3.  Uncertainty  in  fuel’s  heating  value 

As  previously  stated,  the  experiments  were  conducted  with 
tanks  of  methane  rather  than  utility-supplied  natural  gas  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty  in  predicting  the  fuel’s  heating  value.  The 
composition  was  certified  to  be  99%  methane.  A  bias  error  on  the 
fuel’s  lower  heating  value  (LHV)  was  assigned  based  upon  the 


unknown  concentration  of  the  remaining  1%.  In  the  extreme,  if  the 
remaining  gas  was  inert  or  entirely  ethane,  this  would  affect  the 
LHV  by  1%.  Consequently,  a  bias  error  of  1%  was  assigned  to  the 
fuel’s  LHV. 


4.4.  Propagation  of  uncertainty  into  derived  quantities 


Similar  methods  were  used  to  propagate  primary  measurement 
bias  errors  and  precision  errors  into  the  derived  quantities  that  are 
required  to  calibrate  the  model.  This  can  be  shown  by  an  example 
focusing  upon  the  derivation  of  the  FCPM’s  DC  power  output  from 
primary  measurements  of  current  and  voltage, 

^dc  =  ^dc^dc  (6) 

The  biases  associated  with  the  primary  measurements  can  be 
propagated  according  to, 


BPdc  = 


'OPpc 


2 

+ 


aPpc 


1/2 


2 


(7) 


where  BPdc  is  the  bias  error  of  the  derived  power  and  BVdc  and  BIdc 
are  the  bias  errors  for  the  primary  measurements  determined  with 
Equation  (3). 

The  precision  index  of  the  derived  power  is  determined  by 
evaluating  Equation  (6)  at  each  of  the  instantaneous  measurement 
intervals  and  then  evaluating  Equation  (4)  using  the  results.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  uncertainty  of  the  derived  quantity  is  then  determined 
using  Equation  (5). 

The  techniques  elaborated  above  were  applied  to  calculate  each 
derived  quantity  and  its  associated  uncertainty.  The  next  section 
describes  how  these  data  were  then  used  to  calibrate  the  model. 


5.  Model  calibration 

The  methods  described  in  Section  3  were  applied  to  conduct 
a  series  of  52  steady-state  and  4  transients  tests  with  the  PEMFC 
micro-cogeneration  device.  Of  the  52  steady-state  tests  that  were 
performed,  the  data  required  to  calibrate  the  PCU  efficiency  and  AC 
ancillary  models  of  Sections  5.3  and  5.4  were  only  available  for  46 
tests.  Of  the  52  steady-state  tests  that  were  performed,  the  data 
required  to  calibrate  the  air  flow  and  skin  loss  models  of  Sections 
5.5  and  5.6  were  only  available  for  40  tests. 

The  primary  measurements  were  analyzed  with  the  techniques 
detailed  in  Section  4  to  produce  the  data  required  to  calibrate  the 
model  described  in  Section  2.  The  calibration  methods  employed 
and  the  resulting  model  calibration  parameters  are  presented  here. 
Each  of  the  following  subsections  focuses  upon  an  individual  aspect 
of  the  model. 


5.1.  FCPM  electrical  efficiency 

In  the  Annex  42  model  the  FCPM’s  electrical  efficiency  (rei)  is 
expressed  as  the  net  DC  power  production  relative  to  the  fuel’s  LHV, 


tp  —  — -  U 

NfuerLHVfuel 

Since  the  model  groups  the  fuel-cell  stack  with  other  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  the  fuel  processor  into  the  FCPM  control  volume,  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  simulate  the  electrochemical  processes 
occurring  within  the  fuel  cell,  but  rather  represents  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  FCPM  using  a  parametric  relation  between  the  elec¬ 
trical  efficiency  and  the  net  electrical  power  output, 
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£e\  =  £0  +  £l  ^el +  *2*^1  (9) 

where  q  are  empirical  coefficients  that  are  to  be  established 
through  calibration  to  measured  data. 

At  each  of  the  measurement  points  from  each  of  the  52  steady- 
state  experiments,  the  primary  measurements  were  used  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  instantaneous  electrical  efficiency, 

=  ^DC ' be  ~  ^anc-DC ' 4nc-PC 

el  NfuerLHVfuel 

The  derived  rei  values  from  one  of  the  steady-state  test  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  average  value  of  rei  over  the  duration  of  this 
test  is  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure.  The  uncertainty  of  each 
instantaneous  measurement  point  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  in  the 
test-averaged  rei  are  shown.  This  figure  illustrates  how  well  steady 
conditions  were  maintained  during  the  test,  and  how  the  bias 
errors  dominated  the  uncertainty. 

The  test-averaged  £ei  was  determined  for  each  of  the  52  steady- 
state  tests.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  5  as  a  function  of  the  test- 
averaged  Pei-  This  figure  illustrates  that  ee\  is  primarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  Pei,  and  thus  confirms  the  appropriateness  of  the  func¬ 
tional  form  of  the  Annex  42  model’s  Equation  (9). 

A  least-squares  regression  was  performed  on  Equation  (9)  to 
establish  the  values  of  the  q  coefficients  that  produced  the  best  fit 
to  the  data  plotted  in  Fig.  5.  The  values  of  the  coefficients  deter¬ 
mined  from  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Fig.  5  also  compares  the  rei  determined  with  Equation  (9)  and 
the  coefficients  of  Table  4  with  the  £ei  values  derived  from  the 
measurements.  The  U95%  uncertainty  bars  are  plotted  in  the  figure. 
The  calibrated  values  lie  within  the  f/95%  uncertainty  bars  for  36  of 
the  52  tests.  Another  indication  of  the  goodness  of  fit  is  provided  by 
Fig.  6.  The  coefficient  of  determination  (r2  value)  was  0.92.  The 
average  error  (difference  between  the  calibrated  re\  value  and  that 
derived  from  measurements)  was  1.1%  (in  relative  terms)  while  the 
root-mean-square  error  was  1.5%.  The  maximum  error  for  a  single 
point  was  4.6%. 


0.40 


Fig.  5.  Test-averaged  FCPM  electrical  efficiencies  for  each  of  the  52  steady  state  tests. 

5.2.  Heat  recovery 

Similar  methods  were  used  to  calibrate  Equation  (2),  but  in  this 
case  a  non-linear  regression  method  was  employed.  The  rz,  az,  and 
T0  parameters  that  produced  the  best  fit  to  the  values  of  qs-Cooi 
derived  from  the  primary  measurements  using  Equation  (1)  are 
given  in  Table  4. 

Fig.  7  compares  the  qs-cooi  determined  with  Equation  (2)  and  the 
parameters  of  Table  4  with  the  qs-Cooi  values  derived  from  the 
measurements.  The  left  side  of  the  figure  examines  the  variation 
with  7w-in  whereas  the  right  side  considers  Pe i.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
functional  form  of  Equation  (2)  well  represents  the  dependency  of 
Qs-cooi  on  the  experiment’s  two  independent  variables.  The  cali¬ 
brated  values  lie  within  the  error  bars  for  38  of  the  52  steady-state 
tests. 

Fig.  8  provides  another  indication  of  the  goodness  of  fit  between 
the  calibrated  qs-cooi  values  and  those  derived  from  measurements 
over  the  full  operating  range.  The  coefficient  of  determination 
(r2  value)  was  0.997.  The  average  error  (difference  between  the 
calibrated  qs-cooi  value  and  that  derived  from  measurements)  was 


Table  4 

Calibration  coefficients. 


Vs  0.35 


0.30 


•  derived  value  at  each  measurement  point 

•  average  value  over  test 


0.25  L-1- 
0 


5  10  15  20  25  30 

time  from  start  of  experiment  (min) 


FCPM  electrical  efficiency  r0  =  2.5111  x  10  h  n  =  3.8642  x  10"4; 

coefficients  for  Equation  (9)  e2  =  -2.529  x  10-7 
Heat  recovery  parameters  r0  =  2.0417  x  102;  q  ^  1.8522  x  10-2; 

for  Equation  (2)  r2  =  -1.664  x  10_1;  aQ  =  1.6;  a\  =  2; 


T0  =  26.5 

PCU  efficiency  coefficients  u0  =  9.1332  x  10_1;  Ui  =  6.7317  x  10-5; 

for  Equation  (12)  u2  =  -6.406  x  10-8 

AC  ancillary  power  consumption  anc0  =  1.6619  x  1 01 ;  ancz  =  3.8580  x  10( 
coefficients  for  Equation  (14) 

Air  flow  coefficients  for 
Equation  (16) 


Skin  loss  parameters  for 
Equation  (17) 

Range  of  applicability: 

16.1  °C  <  Tw_in  <  59.1  °C 
314W<Pei<  1113  W 
Toom  ~  22  °C 


a2  =  -1.261  x  10b 

so  =  2.1070  x  102;  Si  =  1.0979  x  10“4; 
s2  =  2.1256  x  10_1;  j30  =  2\fc  =  2;  Ti  =  28.2 


Fig.  4.  Derived  values  of  FCPM  electrical  efficiency  for  one  steady-state  test. 
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Fig.  6.  Goodness  of  fit  between  calibrated  and  measured  pei- 


3.3%  while  the  root-mean-square  error  was  4.9%.  The  maximum 
error  for  a  single  point  was  15.7%. 

5.3.  Power  conditioning  unit 

In  the  Annex  42  model  the  PCU  efficiency  (^pcu)  is  given  by, 


Vpcu  =  Uo  +  Ui  -Pel  +  «2-Pel  (12) 

where  u\  are  empirical  coefficients  that  are  to  be  established 
through  calibration  to  measured  data. 

The  primary  measurements  were  used  to  evaluate  Equation  (11 ) 
for  each  measurement  point, 


^PCU 


PpCU 

Pel 


(ID 


where  Ppcu  is  total  amount  of  AC  power  output  from  the  PCU. 

A  polynomial  expression  is  used  to  relate  ijpoj  to  the  PCU’s  DC 
input, 


‘  AC ' 


'PCU 


^PCU 


AC 


be  •  ^DC  -  lane- DC '  ^anc-DC 


(13) 


The  relevant  data  to  derive  ?7pcu  were  only  available  for  46 
steady-state  tests.  The  test-averaged  77 PCu  was  determined  for  each 


Pfii  (W) 
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Fig.  7.  Test-averaged  heat  recovery  for  each  of  the  52  steady-state  tests. 
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of  these  46  steady-state  tests  and  a  least-squares  regression  per¬ 
formed  to  determine  the  coefficients  that  best  fit  these  data  to 
Equation  (12).  These  coefficients  are  given  in  Table  4. 

Figs.  9  and  10  contrast  the  ?7pcu  values  derived  from  the 
measurements  to  those  predicted  with  Equation  (12)  using  the 
coefficients  of  Table  4.  As  can  be  seen,  the  calibrated  values  lie 
within  the  error  bars  for  all  46  of  the  steady-state  tests  for  which 
the  relevant  data  were  available.  The  coefficient  of  determination 
(r2  value)  was  0.89.  The  average  error  (difference  between  the 
calibrated  ^pcu  value  and  that  derived  from  measurements)  was 
0.2%  (in  relative  terms)  while  the  root-mean-square  error  was  0.3%. 
The  maximum  error  for  a  single  point  was  1.0%. 


5.4.  AC  ancillaries 


The  Annex  42  model  uses  a  polynomial  expression  to  relate  the 
AC  ancillary  power  draws  to  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption, 

Panc-AC  =  anc0  +  anc,  JVfuel  (14) 


where  anc*  are  empirical  coefficients  that  are  to  be  established 
through  calibration  to  measured  data. 

The  AC  ancillary  power  draws  were  derived  from  the  primary 
measurements  for  each  measurement  point  according  to, 

/pqj-Jac  d  nn 

1  anc-AC  =  - j - 1  AC 

'AC 

The  relevant  data  to  derive  Panc-AC  were  only  available  for  46 
steady-state  tests.  The  test-averaged  Panc-AC  were  determined  for 
each  of  these  46  steady-state  tests  and  a  least-squares  regression 
performed  to  determine  the  ancz  coefficients  that  best  fit  these  data 
to  Equation  (14).  These  coefficients  are  given  in  Table  4. 

Figs.  11  and  12  contrast  the  Panc- ac  values  derived  from  the 
measurements  to  those  predicted  with  Equation  (14)  using  the 
coefficients  of  Table  4.  As  can  be  seen,  the  calibrated  values  lie 
within  the  error  bars  for  all  46  of  the  steady-state  tests  for  which 
the  relevant  data  were  available.  The  coefficient  of  determination 
(r2  value)  was  0.94.  The  average  error  (difference  between  the 
calibrated  Panc-AC  value  and  that  derived  from  measurements)  was 
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Fig.  10.  Goodness  of  fit  between  calibrated  and  measured  7/PC u- 


2.8%  while  the  root-mean-square  error  was  3.8%.  The  maximum 
error  for  a  single  point  was  12%. 

5.5.  Air  supply 

The  Annex  42  model  provides  three  optional  methods  for 
treating  air  supply.  The  method  that  expresses  the  air  supply  as 
a  function  of  the  fuel’s  flow  rate  was  chosen  for  this  work, 

^air  =  [ao  +  arNfUei+a2-iVfUeij-[l+a3Tair]  (16) 
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Fig.  9.  Test-averaged  PCU  efficiency  for  46  of  the  steady-state  tests. 


Fig.  11.  Test-averaged  AC  ancillary  power  consumption  for  46  of  the  steady-state  tests. 
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where  a,  are  empirical  coefficients  that  are  to  be  established 
through  calibration  to  measured  data.  Tair  is  the  temperature  of  the 
supply  air,  which  is  assumed  to  be  at  Tam b,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  surrounding  laboratory  environment  from  which  the 
PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device  draws  air. 

Since  all  experiments  were  conducted  with  approximately  the 
same  value  of  Ta jr,  no  attempt  was  made  to  calibrate  the  coefficient 
a3  in  Equation  (16),  and  as  a  consequence,  the  resulting  calibration 
ignores  any  temperature  dependence  on  air  supply. 

The  primary  measurements  of  Nfuel  and  the  exhaust  gas 
composition  yex  were  used  to  determine  how  much  excess  oxygen 
was  contained  in  the  exhaust.  When  combined  with  a  stoichio¬ 
metric  analysis,  this  yielded  an  estimation  of  Nair.  The  values  esti¬ 
mated  for  each  steady-state  test  were  then  used  to  calibrate 
Equation  (16)  using  a  least-squares  approach.  The  relevant  data  to 
derive  Nair  were  only  available  for  40  of  the  steady-state  tests. 

The  resulting  az  coefficients  are  given  in  Table  4.  The  calibrated 
values  lie  within  the  error  bars  for  20  of  the  40  steady-state  tests  for 
which  the  relevant  data  were  available.  The  coefficient  of  deter¬ 
mination  (r2  value)  was  0.99%.  The  average  error  (difference 
between  the  calibrated  Nair  value  and  that  derived  from  measure¬ 
ments)  was  3.5%  while  the  root-mean-square  error  was  4.5%.  The 
maximum  error  for  a  single  point  was  11.6%. 

5.6.  Skin  losses 

The  Annex  42  model  provides  three  optional  methods  for 
treating  parasitic  thermal  losses,  or  skin  losses,  which  is  the  unin¬ 
tended  heat  transfer  from  the  device  to  the  containing  room. 
Although  this  aspect  of  the  model  does  not  influence  the  prediction 
of  electrical  output  or  useful  thermal  output,  this  heat  loss  can 
influence  the  thermal  environment  within  the  building. 

Based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  data,  it  was  determined  that  the 
three  methods  provided  in  the  Annex  42  model  were  inadequate 
for  characterizing  this  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device  because 
they  neglected  the  effect  of  Tw_in.  Consequently,  an  alternate 
functional  form  is  proposed  here, 


Qloss  —  50  +  51  'Pq\  +52'(Tw-in  —  (17) 

where  s/,  ft,  and  T\  are  empirical  parameters  that  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  through  calibration  to  measured  data. 

The  test-averaged  value  of  qi0Ss  was  determined  from  the 
primary  measurements  through  a  heat  balance  method  that 
considered  the  enthalpy  flowing  in  with  the  fuel,  Pag  Qs- cool,  and  the 
flue  losses.  The  relevant  data  to  derive  qi0Ss  were  only  available  for 
40  of  the  steady-state  tests.  There  was  considerable  uncertainty  in 
deriving  qioss  due  to  the  difficulty  in  predicting  the  flue  loss 
component  of  this  heat  balance.  A  non-linear  curve  fit  procedure 
was  then  used  to  calibrate  these  data  to  Equation  (17).  The  Sj,  ft,  and 
T\  parameters  resulting  from  this  process  are  provided  in  Table  4. 
The  calibrated  values  lie  within  the  error  bars  for  31  of  the  40 
steady-state  tests  for  which  the  relevant  data  were  available.  The 
coefficient  of  determination  (r2  value)  was  0.84.  The  average  error 
(difference  between  the  calibrated  qi0Ss  value  and  that  derived  from 
measurements)  was  8%  while  the  root-mean-square  error  was  10%. 
The  maximum  error  for  a  single  point  was  29%.  While  these  metrics 
indicate  a  poorer  fit  than  was  achieved  with  other  aspects  of  the 
model,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  overall  effect  on  accuracy  should 
be  minor;  the  maximum  error  in  qi0Ss  was  approximately  85  W, 
which  will  have  only  a  minor  impact  upon  a  room  energy  balance. 

5.7.  Transient  response,  startup,  and  shutdown 

The  Annex  42  model  limits  the  transient  response  in  three  ways 
in  an  attempt  to  characterize  the  impact  that  physical  dynamics 
and  control  behavior  have  on  overall  system  performance.  Firstly, 
the  response  during  normal  operation  is  characterized  by 
maximum  allowable  time  derivatives  for  Pe\.  These  parameters 
limit  how  quickly  the  model  can  modulate  in  response  to  external 
control  signals.  A  second  set  of  inputs  characterizes  the  startup 
period  (duration,  rates  of  fuel  and  electricity  consumption,  and  rate 
of  electricity  production).  A  third  set  of  inputs  characterizes  the 
shutdown  period  (duration  and  rates  of  fuel  and  electricity 
consumption). 

Four  transient  tests  were  performed  to  estimate  these  values, 
which  are  provided  in  Table  5.  The  startup  and  shutdown  param¬ 
eters  were  observed  to  vary  significantly  in  the  various  tests  that 
were  performed.  Consequently,  the  uncertainty  associated  with 
those  parameters  should  be  considered  high.  Notwithstanding,  this 
should  have  little  significance  upon  model  reliability  since  the 
PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device  under  study  was  designed  for 
near-continuous  operation. 

6.  Validation 

The  previous  section  described  how  the  various  aspects  of  the 
model  were  calibrated.  Following  the  methodology  presented  by 
Ref.  [9],  10  steady-state  tests  were  performed  in  addition  to  the 


Table  5 

Estimates  of  transient  parameters. 


Symbol 

Description 

Estimate 

dPel 

Net  DC  output  power  maximum  rate  of  increase 

0.61  W  s"1 

+~dF 

dPel 

Net  DC  output  power  maximum  rate  of  decrease 

0.60  W  s-1 

dt 

<5tsu 

Start-up  duration 

1.9  h 

£el-su 

Net  DC  production  during  start-up 

1.0  MJ 

Panc-AC-su 

AC  ancillary  consumption  during  start-up 

3.1  MJ 

Nfuel-su 

Fuel  consumption  during  start-up 

7.45  x  10-3  kmol 

<5fsd 

Shut-down  duration 

0.5  h 

Panc-AC-sd 

AC  ancillary  consumption  during  shut-down 

30  kj 

Nfuel-sd 

Fuel  consumption  during  shut-down 

0.06  x  10"3  kmol 
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Fig.  13.  Comparisons  of  four  key  model  predictions  for  the  10  validation  tests. 


tests  presented  in  the  previous  section  to  provide  data  for  vali¬ 
dating  the  model  and  its  calibration.  These  10  validation  tests 
spanned  boundary  conditions  within  the  same  range  as  those 
employed  in  the  calibration  tests  (see  Table  1),  but  different 
combinations  of  PAC  and  Tw_in  were  examined. 

Test-averaged  quantities  were  derived  for  these  10  validation 
tests  using  the  methods  previously  elaborated.  Then,  calibrated 
model  predictions  were  determined  for  ee\,  qs.c 00i,  i?pcu»  and  Panc-AC 
using  Equations  (2),  (8),  (12)  and  (14)  using  the  calibration  coeffi¬ 
cients  from  Table  4. 

A  comparison  between  the  quantities  derived  from  the 
measurements  and  those  predicted  with  the  calibrated  model  is 
presented  in  Fig.  13.  An  examination  of  each  quadrant  of  the  figure 
reveals  that  the  calibrated  model  predictions  are  in  good  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  measured  data.  Although  the  uncertainty  bars  are 
not  shown  in  the  figure  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  only  2  of  the  10  points 
for  qs-cooi  and  3  of  the  10  points  for  rei  he  outside  the  95%  uncer¬ 
tainty  range. 

The  average  deviations  between  the  calibrated  model  predic¬ 
tions  and  the  values  derived  from  measurements  were  found  to  be 
(in  relative  terms)  1.2%  for  rei,  2.0%  for  qs-Cooi>  0.1%  for  t/pcu,  and  3.4% 
for  Panc-AC*  The  greatest  deviations  were  found  to  be  3.1%  for  rei,  5.4% 
for  qs-cooi>  0-2%  for  tjpcu,  and  5.9%  for  Panc-AC-  In  all  cases,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  fit  between  the  measurements  and  the  model  predictions 
was  as  good  for  the  validation  tests  as  for  the  calibration  tests. 

7.  Conclusions 

Previous  research  conducted  by  Annex  42  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency’s  Energy  Conservation  in  Buildings  and  Community 
Systems  Programme  produced  a  mathematical  model  for  simu¬ 
lating  the  thermal  and  electrical  performance  of  fuel-cell  micro¬ 


cogeneration  devices  which  is  suitable  for  use  in  whole-building 
simulation  programs.  This  is  a  system-level  model  that  considers 
the  thermodynamic  performance  of  all  components  that  consume 
energy  and  produce  thermal  and  electrical  output.  The  model  is 
discretized  to  represent  12  sub-systems,  such  as  those  that  produce 
electrical  power,  convert  DC  to  AC,  and  capture  heat  from  hot 
product  gases.  Some  of  these  control  volumes  are  only  pertinent  to 
SOFC  devices,  whereas  others  apply  uniquely  to  PEMFC  devices.  The 
Annex  42  model  has  previously  been  calibrated  to  represent  the 
performance  of  a  specific  SOFC  micro-cogeneration  device,  and  the 
validity  of  the  model’s  structure  for  representing  such  systems  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  current  paper  has  extended  this  work  by 
examining  the  ability  of  the  Annex  42  model  to  represent  PEMFC 
micro-cogeneration  devices  and  by  proposing  some  improvements 
to  the  model. 

An  experiment  was  configured  and  a  series  of  tests  were  per¬ 
formed  with  a  1.0  1<Wac  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration  device. 
Instrumentation  was  selected,  verified,  and  configured  to  minimize 
uncertainty  and  to  gather  all  the  data  necessary  to  calibrate  the 
model  to  represent  this  device.  52  tests  were  performed  under 
steady  boundary  conditions  and  4  under  transient  conditions  to 
yield  sufficient  data  to  calibrate  the  model  over  the  device’s  entire 
operating  range. 

An  examination  of  these  calibration  data  revealed  some  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  Annex  42  model.  Firstly,  the  treatment  of  the  PEMFC 
stack  cooling  loop  was  found  to  be  impractical  for  a  model  that 
must  be  calibrated  using  empirical  data.  Invasive  measurements 
would  be  required  to  gather  sufficient  data  to  resolve  some  of  the 
sub-systems.  Given  this  shortcoming,  an  alternate  approach  has 
been  proposed  for  modeling  the  stack  cooling  loop,  one  that  was 
informed  through  an  examination  of  the  empirical  data  gathered 
on  the  tested  device.  The  functional  form  of  the  Annex  42  model’s 
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treatment  of  parasitic  thermal  losses  was  also  found  to  be  lacking. 
Again,  a  new  formulation  has  been  put  forward  based  upon  an 
examination  of  the  measured  data. 

All  pertinent  sub-systems  of  the  enhanced  Annex  42  model 
were  then  calibrated  using  the  data  derived  from  the  52  steady- 
state  and  4  transient  calibration  tests.  The  goodness-of-fit  of  the 
calibrations  were  discussed  and  all  parameters  required  to  execute 
the  model  to  represent  the  1.0  1<Wac  PEMFC  micro-cogeneration 
device  were  presented.  Finally,  the  validity  of  the  functional  form 
of  the  model  and  its  calibration  was  tested  by  contrasting  model 
predictions  to  measured  data  gathered  from  10  additional  tests  that 
were  disjunct  from  the  calibration  data  set. 

Future  research  will  apply  the  calibrated  model  to  examine  the 
thermal  and  electrical  performance  of  the  1.0  1<Wac  PEMFC  micro¬ 
cogeneration  device  in  various  residential  buildings,  in  various 
climates,  and  under  various  operating  scenarios  to  contrast  the 
performance  of  the  technology  to  conventional  heating  and  elec¬ 
trical  supply  systems.  It  also  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  form  of 
the  PEMFC  model  developed  in  this  paper  is  suitable  to  represent 
larger  scale  PEMFCs. 
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